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THE ADVOCATE OP PEACE. 



May, 



great captain of industry, Andrew Carnegie, no longer 
ago than night before last. Von Moltke was looking 
backward, Mr. Carnegie was looking around him, and 
forward* 

" While it may be argued that Von Moltke was right 
as to the past, Mr. Carnegie is incontestably right as to 
the present and future. In this commercial age the great 
established nations can gain nothing by war that is worth 
a moment's consideration when put over against the in- 
evitable' and enormous losses. The Peace Society has 
members, advocates and converts, who twenty-five years 
ago would have taken no interest in its labors. Mr. Car- 
negie himself is a real and effective force for peace, 
because he, as one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
industrial world, is in a peculiar sense a representative of 
the interests opposed to war, and speaks their protest 
with the voice of authority. It is such voices that will 
urge and influence governments to proffer their good 
offices when war impends or is threatened. 

" The greatest peace society of all is the family of na- 
tions* England and Germany could not advance far 
on the road to conflict without inviting and receiving 
representations, counsel, admonitions even, or, as Mr. 
Carnegie calls them, 'intimations,' that would persuade 
both nations to seek diligently some wiser way to an 
adjustment of their differences." 

Every one agreed that the festival was a success, both 
from an artistic and ethical point of view, and that its 
influence would be far-reaching. 

Any members of the Peace Society of the City of New 
York who wish to attend the International Peace Con- 
ference at Stockholm in September, will be furnished 
credentials by applying to the office at 507 Pifth Avenue. 

K^n — -■ 

New Books. 

The Passing of the Tariff. By Raymond L. 
Bridgman. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. 
272 pages, Price, $1.20 net. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, well known already as the 
author of " World Organization," and an ardent believer 
in its practicability as well as its desirableness, discusses 
in his new book the relation of the various national tariff 
systems to the world's business development. He holds 
these systems to be detrimental to international trade as 
well as unjust to classes of people whose interests within 
the nation are sacrificed for the benefit of their favored 
fellow citizens. He does not condemn the protective 
features of the tariff. He would be willing to see feeble 
trade interests protected by exemption from taxation or 
by a bonus paid according to a percentage on bona fide 
capital invested in them, but he would do away with the 
divisive influences of the tariff from the standpoint of 
international welfare. 

Tariffs, in his opinion, are founded upon international 
jealousy and suspicion, so much, of which still rules in 
the minds of men that the merchants of one country, in 
their blighting provincialism, often rejoice over the mis- 
fortunes of their rivals abroad when in reality the losses 
of their rivals are their own, and the world markets so 
much the worse off as a consequence of depression. In 
the Bible, no less than in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in other revered sources of truth and principle, 
we find testimony that all men are members of one equal 



brotherhood with mutual rights and duties. If we once 
realize this in an organized international state, there will 
be greater freedom and prosperity for all. That a sense 
of this mutual obligation is being felt is shown in the 
Hague Conferences and in other kinds of international con- 
gresses ; but the practical working out of commercial unity 
is to be seen in the international congresses called to con- 
sider uniform customs' regulations, weights and measures, 
and coinage. This is an age of transition. It is, therefore, 
necessarily full of inconsistencies. These signs of prog- 
ress appear in the face of the extraordinary growth of 
armaments which are brutish expressions of the same 
historic suspicion and rivalry which establish on a foun- 
dation of selfishness the separate national tariffs. But 
armaments will go, and go forever into obloquy, when 
the nations become federated. 

Several chapters of Mr. Bridgman's book are well 
worth reprinting separately for the education of the 
public. 

The Story of a Boeder City during the Civil 
War. By Galusha Anderson. Boston : Little, Brown 
& Company. 385 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

When the Civil War broke out, St. Louis, a border city 
with a population partly Southern and partly Northern in 
sympathy, was a hotbed of agitation for the interests of 
each side. Men were secretly organized, armed and 
drilled for an encounter within the city at any moment, 
and as the war went on Confederate and Union soldiers 
were both sent to the front from the two camps of re- 
cruits, or participated in raids, skirmishes and battles 
near home, the most threatening of which was the inva- 
sion of Missouri under General Sterling Price. Several 
distinguished Federal officers had command in Missouri, 
among them Harney, Fremont, Halleck, Curtis, Schofield 
and Rosecrans, but the leading figure for a time, a man 
of great executive force, was Brigadier-General Lyon, 
who succeeded in preserving the arsenal belonging to the 
United States which was situated in St. Louis. The city, 
at first more Southern than Northern in its sympathies, 
became friendly to the Union cause as the war progressed 
and organized the Western Sanitary Commission, in 
which leading citizens rendered important hospital ser- 
vice for the government troops. St. Louis was also a 
centre for military and political prisoners. The author, 
Dr. Anderson, Was a young man of about thirty at the 
breaking out of the war and the pastor of a Baptist 
church. He was familiar with every aspect of the life of 
the city and with the different stages of political opinion 
as they developed under pressure of the exciting events 
of the war. fie was a Union man and an abolitionist, 
but of the conservative type, who wanted peace if possi- 
ble and did everything in his power under exceedingly 
trying circumstances to conciliate his divided parish. 
The time came, however, when he had to speak out, and 
he spoke bravely but wisely, as did the great majority of 
his colleagues in the ministry when it was found that the 
duty of patriotism demanded absolute frankness in deal- 
ing with slavery and secession. 

One of the most instructive parts of the book is the 
description of the approach of the war, the mutual sus- 
picions, their causes and effects, the injudicious methods 
taken by the government and by the different political 



